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COMING 


° 
APRIL 18 Hotel La Salle, Chicago 
CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 
President: Rev. James J. Mertz, Loyola University 
Speaker: Mr. W. W. Ellis 
Display of early printed classical books 
APRIL 24-25 New Yorker Hotel, New York 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
Annual Meeting 
APRIL 27-MAY 
THIRD GRADUATE WEEK IN THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Contributions of Greece and Rome to Medicine 


MAY 2 

NEW JERSEY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

President: Mr. Edmund C. Allen, Westfield Senior 
High School 

Secretary: Dr. Walter N. Myers, Camden High 
School 

Discussion: Classical Training in the War Effort 

Between morning and afternoon programs this Asso- 
ciation will meet for luncheon with the New Jersey 
Modern Language Teachers Association 


Rutgers University 


MAY 16 Pennsylvania State College 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS 

Lobach, 


President: Miss Catherine E. Abington 


High School 


ATTRACTIONS 


Vice-Presidents: Miss Mary L. Hess, Hellertown; 
Miss Elizabeth White, Junior High School, But- 
ler; Dr. Ellis A. Schnabel, Philadelphia 

Secretary: Miss Della G. Vance, West View High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Treasurer: Mr. William A. Hurwitz, West Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys 

Executive Council: Miss Verna Ruth, Allentown; 
Mr. Norman McCormick, Aliquippa; Mr. An- 
drew J]. Cox, Scranton; Miss Glenda Gilmore, 
Warren; Miss E. Lucille Noble, Lansdowne; Miss 
Margaretta Hallock, York; Miss Anna Gerwig, 
Winchester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh; Miss 
Catherine E. Williams, Clearfield; Professor Ed- 
ward H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State 
College; Professor James Stinchcomb, University 
of Pittsburgh; Mr. H. F. Hare, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Miss Lila Adams, 
Butler; Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham 
High School, Philadelphia; Dr. Ruth Hoffsten, 
Philadelphia; Miss Elizabeth Longaker, Over- 
brook; Mrs. Myra C. Simpson, Alidesdice High 
School, Pittsburgh; Miss Esther M. Smith, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh; Dr. A. Fred Socha- 
toff, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh; Miss Mary 
E. VanDivort, New Castle; Miss lessie C. Bowers, 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg 
(Reservations for luncheon meeting are to be re- 
ceived by the President before April 18.) 





MEMORANDA 


The Classical Association of New England at its 
meeting held March 27-28 at Mount Holyoke College 
adopted the following resolution of interest to thought- 
ful educators throughout America. 


In these difficult days of world-wide conflict, when 
our nation is confronted with graver issues than ever 
before in her history and when the needs of the mo- 
ment are most pressing and undeniable, the Classical 
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Association of New England affirms with renewed 
vigor its faith in the enduring value of classical studies 
as vital instruments of secondary and higher education 
in America. It is our firm belief not only that these 
studies provide for our schools a needful means of 
steadying discipline but that they are more than ever 
indispensable as agents for preserving unimpaired for 
coming generations our country’s cultural heritage, for, 
to serve the highest interests of the America that is to 
be, it devolves upon us to awaken and to prepare our 
adolescent citizens, through an understanding knowl- 
edge of the lessons of the past, to meet and solve the 
unprecedented problems that face them. The humani- 
ties, through which this goal can best be achieved, 
must here and now be vigorously sustained in the midst 
of world forces that threaten to choke their growth and 
to transform the eventual triumph of democracy into a 
Pyrrhic victory. 


Plans and dates for the 1943 meeting of the Classical 


Association of New England have already been an- 
nounced. The meeting will be in Worcester next March 


with Holy Cross College as host. 


Mr. Goodwin B. Beach of Hartford was elected Presi- 
dent of this body at its thirty-seventh annual meeting 
in March. The efficiency of its popular Secretary was 
rewarded with another term for Professor John W. 
Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University. The Vice-President, 
Professor Cornelia C. Coulter of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, also won election through demonstrated merit, 
as the success of the recent meeting owes much to the 
work of her Committee on Arrangements. 


The Executive Committee will comprise Professor 
Dorothy M. Robathan of Wellesley College, Miss 
Edythe F. Reeves of the High School in Cranston, 
Rhode Island, Mr. Arad E. Linscott of Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine, and Professor George M. 
Harper, Jr. of Williams College. Dr. George A. Land, 
Newton High School, is representative on the Council 
of the American Classical League. 





COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON PLATO 


Apology 26 D-E and the Writings 
of Anaxagoras 

The wording of this much discussed passage seems 
clearly to imply that by the beginning of the fourth 
century B.C. there was but slight interest in Anaxa- 
goras’ writings and little demand for copies of them. 
Socrates 1s represented as taking it for granted that the 
members of the jury, most of whom wold presumably 
be elderly persons, would have some acquaintance with 
the contents of these writings. Young men, on the 
other hand, it is assumed, might very well be entirely 
unfamiliar with them. They would, however, have 
occasional opportunities to pick up old copies at bar- 
gain prices at the bookstalls and thus to find out for 
themselves what was in them. It 1s clear from the word 
éviore that copies would turn up only infrequently and 
from the expression ¢i mavv ToAdoo dpaxpijs that they 
would be considerably less expensive than might have 
been anticipated. It seems likely that second-hand 
copies are thought of rather than shopworn “remaind 
ers,” though perhaps these would not be entirely out- 
side the realm of possibility. 

This state of affairs 1s intelligible enough when one 
remembers that Anaxagoras had left Athens under a 


‘cloud at least — and if A. E. Taylor’s plausible 


view (see CQ 1 [1917] 81-7) concerning the time 
of Anaxagoras’ se is correct, more than fifty, years 
before the dramatic date of the Apology, and ‘that he 
had been dead for more than a quarter of a century. 
Copies of his writings may perhaps at one time have 
been widely distributed, as we learn from Diogenes 


Laertius (9.40) that Democritus’ writings were later 
(rapa zoAXois ‘in the hands of many persons’ is the 
phrase used); but there is no evidence that any new 
copies were being made or sold in Plato’s day. It is 
therefore unjustifiable to draw inferences from the 
passage in the Apology as to the prices charged for 
new books at that time or as to the cost of papyrus. 

The points noted above were brought out, at least 
by implication, in a sensible discussion of the passage 
by Paul Collart in Melanges offerts a M. Octave 
Navarre (Toulouse 1935), 95-9. But I am convinced 
that they deserve repetition, especially since Collart’s 
article, having appeared in a Festschrift, is not likely 
to receive as wide attention as it deserves. 


One additional point may be mentioned. It has been 
assumed by some scholars, for example by Burnet (in 
his commentary on the passage) and by Naphtali Lewis 
(in L'industrie du papyrus dans l’Egypte gréco- 
romaine), that the work which the young men might 
purchase so cheap was a brief one. But this is a hazard- 
ous assumption. It is true that there is nothing in 
the passage itself (in spite of the mention of ra 
"Avaéayopov BiBdia) that necessarily implies that the 
work in question consisted of more than one book, for 
the words raira and a obviously refer to the alleged 
opinions of Socrates, not to BiBAia. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that the [epi @vcews was. 
actually a work of some considerable length. For 
Anaxagoras was known, at least in the time of Dio- 
genes Laertius (1.16) as the author of only a single 
treatise (avyypappa), yet we find references to books, 
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in the plural, not only here in the Apology but also in 
the Phaedo (98 B). It is a reasonable inference, there- 
fore, that the treatise was more than one book in 
length; and it is questionable whether portions of i 
would be published and sold separately. 


L. R. SHERO 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


“God” in Plato’s Theology 


The multiplicity of beings to whom Plato at one 
time or another attributes the term “god” or “divine” 
raises an important and difficult question: 
Plato’s theology is the “God” by reason of whom Plato 
deserves to be called a theist?!_ The Creator, the created 
universe, the stars and planets, the gods of popular 
mythology, and the good souls are all called “gods,” 
or at least “divine.” Yet if God must be conceived of 
both as what ts independent of and prior to everything 
else and also as what is the cause of the good and the 
rational, it appears that God is not a soul. For soul has 
genesis, and 1s indeed created by Nous (Philebus 30b) 
or by the Demiurge (Timaeus 34c), who is therefore 
prior to soul. Moreover, even in the Laws, in which 
soul is held to be prior to all other created things, it is 
in itself capable either of good or of evil, and achieves 
goodness only through association with Nous (896d, 
897b). Nor is there “one best soul” which creates all 
things; for the language of the Laws implies (897¢, 
Bo8c) the possible existence of many good souls, and 
argues that it is the “best kind of soul” that controls 
the regular movements of the heavenly bodies. Yet the 
monotheism of the Timaeus is patent. 


In the Philebus (23c-30e) it is Reason (Nous) 
which plays the role of cause or creative force; the 
more mythical, personal terminology of the Timaeus 
gives the same réle to a divine artisan, or Demiurge, 
“the best of causes” (29a). In each case it is the 
necessary cause, which brings order and soul into the 
world (Philebus 26¢e; Timacus 28a). The rdle of Nous 
in making cosmos of chaos naturally recalls that famous 
attempt of Anaxagoras to explain the creation by a 
similar formula, which both Plato and Aristotle found 
unsatisfactory; the older philosopher might now feel 
that he was having his vengeance for their criticism. 
But Plato can point to the intermediary rdle which 
Soul plays 1 in his scheme, something more explicit than 
any motive power which Anaxagoras ascribed to Nous, 
and something which translates reason into action; and 


where in 





1In spite of the “unity” of Plato’s thought on which the 
late Professor Shorey rightly insisted, it is necessary to recog- 
nize also the shifting emphasis of the various dialogues. Read- 
ers of the present note may well supplement its suggestions by 
referring to A. Dies, Autour de Platon (Paris 1927) 522-74: 
“Le Dieu de Platon”; R. Hackforth, “Plato’s Theism” CQ 30 


(1936) 4-9; F. Solmsen, Plato’s Theology (Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca 1942) 131-46, 161-72. 


Plato explicitly distinguishes Soul (Psyche) from the 
Reason (Nous) or God which creates it. One is forced 
to the conclusion that Plato’s ultimate God is viewed as 
the impersonal Nous, or in mythical terms as the per- 
sonal Demiurge, both of which impart their goodness 
to the world through the creation of Soul. 

What is God in himself? Plato will not answer di 
rectly, any more than he will describe the Idea of the 
Good directly, but only by an image, by referring to 
the regular revolution of a globe (Laws 897d-98b) 
So in the Timaeus (28c) he declares: “As for the 
maker and father of this universe, to find him out is 
hard, and to speak of him, when one has found him, 
before all mankind is impossible”; and he proceeds to 
discuss the problem of models and likenesses. It is as 
if he were to reply to the question “Where are God 
and his goodness to be found?” with the simple answei 
“In his works.” Thus God, Nous or Reason, 1s both 
transcendent and immanent, both perfect and outgoing. 
Soul, however, is not transcendent, since it operates 
only through genesis and kinesis. Nous and Psyche 
together comprise Plato’s conception of God’s mani- 
Sestneines in the cosmos. The Word was made Spirit 
and dwelt among us. 


WILuiAmM C. GREENI 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Study of Plato in English 

The standard course in translations of the classics, 
which has frequently derived such unity as it possesses 
from the healthy core of Greek literary criticism, is to- 
day adding another emphasis. While the interest in 
classical literary art continues unabated, many under- 
graduates are discovering in Plato a storehouse of mat- 
ter vitally important or. the modern world. The forces 
actuating this revival of interest are not far to seek. 
The attempt by the few scholarly apologists for totali- 
tarianism, of whom Zeise is perhaps a specimen, to 
identify the Nazi rule with the state outlined in the 
Republic connects Plato with the current warring 
ideologies; an invigorated interest in Plato the theorist 
concerning government is the result. The perennial 
concern with religion, which according to recent per- 
iodicals is increasing among the colleges, attracts under 
graduates to Plato the theologian. The literary, the 
political, and the theological approaches to Plato are 
sufficiently varied to hold the diverse interests of any 
class. Those students who in the present hurly burly 
without and within the college are capable of concen- 
tration upon sound learning seek solid fare, and many 
are finding it in Plato. 

Fortunately for the instructor, the ranks of standard 
works on Plato have received excellent recruits. The 
availability of Plato has been increased by a moderately 
priced edition of Jowett’s translation, by the Loeb 
translations, and by the two notable volumes of Plato's 
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dialogues translated by Professor Lane Cooper. Among 
the more recent helps—to name a few which this writer 
finds helpful—are the studies by Atkins, Frye, Morrow, 
Robinson, Shorey, and Solmsen, which contain or sug- 
gest ample matter for the enrichment of lectures and 
informal discussions. The introduction to Professor 
Cooper's earlier volume is the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of Plato and the Academy that this writer has 
seen. 

One who has watched the reaction of several classes 

Plato is almost prepared to accept Emerson’s ex- 
travagant statement: “Out of Plato have come all 
things that are still written or debated among men of 
thought.” Intelligent students are enthralled by Plato, 
and their enthusiasm is contagious among those less 
gifted. Each year some read beyond the dialogues as- 
signed; a few purchase copies of the complete transla- 
tion; and young alumni have returned with accounts 
of acquaintances in office or factory whom they have 
made interested in Plato. May not Plato, thus pre- 
sented to a fit and not too few audience, stimulate 
again a rebirth of classical thought? 

JoHN Paut PrircHarD 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


Eleutheros in Plato’s Laws 

In Newman's edition of Aristotle's Politics (Vol. I, 
page 248n), attention is called to the fact that Aristotle 
occasionally uses éXevOepos as the equivalent of rodirns 
or dards. Examples are cited in Politics IV, 12gob 9g, 
12gtb 26, 1292b 39; Constitution of Athens 42-1. 
The same usage has been noted in other authors of the 
fourth century (Wyse, Isaeus 281; Demosthenes 57.45. 
69; Aeschines 3.169). Hommel (in Pauly-Wissowa, 
$.V. péroukos 15.2.1415) goes so far as to assert that 
was the legal and political antithesis to 
pérouxos. If this view is true, one would expect to find 
some support for it in Plato’s Laws. There are in fact 
at least three passages in the Laws where éev'epos 
certainly means qoAirns: 

(1) VIII 848a: the annual produce of the land 1s 
to be divided into three portions, one for the eAWbepor, 
one for their slaves, and a third for the artisans and 
foreigners. 

(2) VII 816e: no éAe’epos is to perform in com- 
edies; these réles are to be left for slaves and foreigners. 

(3) VII 807d: all éAevGepo. must make full and 
careful use of their time, if they are to accomplish the 
great work that is laid upon them, viz. the preserva 
tion of the city. The persons in question are designated 
moXira in the sentence immediately following. 


, , 
eAeibepos 


Elsewhere in the Laws Plato uses the term in its 
broader, and perhaps more strictly legal sense, to 
denote any person of free status, whether citizen or 
foreigner; as in IX 882a (rdp CAcbepov, er’ obv E€vov 


cite darov); XI 930d (80vAn iv cuppetén SovrAw 4) 
ehevdepw 7) dmedevOépw); and in those parts of the 
homicide law of Book IX where the alternatives dards 


. &€vos . . . SodAos are replaced by the simpler dis- 
junction éde’bepos - . - 8000s 869d; 865c-e; 882a; cf. 
also 87ga. 


How the term came to have the special meaning 
‘citizen’ as well as the general meaning ‘freeman’ 
would be an interesting subject for investigation. A 
possible explanation of Plato’s usage is that éAevOepia 
had for him a moral and social as well as a legal conno- 
tation: the €Ae‘Gepos is he who possesses the €Ac’Oepov 
700s, not corrupted by money-making and “the so- 
called banausic occupations” (V 741e); and the life 
prescribed for his citizens in the model state is one that 
will tend to instill and preserve this éXevOepov 700s 
(XI gigc; VIII 842 cd). A similar explanation might 
serve for the passages in Aristotle’s Politics, when we 
remember that he raises the question whether the 
Badvavoos should be counted as a citizen, and answers 
that in “the best state” he will not be (III 1277b 35f£.). 
But this will hardly do for the passage in the Con- 
stitution of Athens, where we seem to have a transcrip- 
tion of current Athenian formulas. Nor will it explain 
the usage of the orators. Evidently we have to do with 
a linguistic phenomenon springing from something 
more than Plato’s and Aristotle's views that “gentle- 
man” and “citizen” ought to be synonymous terms. 

GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Socrates and Absolute Values 


In the first book of the Republic Socrates enunciates 
a principle which at first sight has a tone of high moral 
significance: ‘it is not the function of a just man to 
injure either a friend or anyone else, but the function 
of his opposite the unjust man.’ He is here putting 
forward the principle which we have come to call 
‘absolute pacifism’ or non-resistance to evil. It is the 
principle which has recently been so eloquently advo- 
cated by Aldous Huxley in theory and applied in 
practice by Gandhi. The context in which the passage 
occurs is worth examining. 


Is it, said I, the mark of a just man to injure any 
other mortal? 


Certainly, he said (i.e. Polemarchus),) One ought to 
injure bad men and enemies. 


When horses are injured do they become better or 
worse? 


Worse. 


And worse in respect to the excellence of dogs or of 
horses? 


With respect to the excellence of horses. 


And when dogs are injured they become worse in re- 
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spect to the excellence of dogs and not to the excellence 
of horses. 


Necessarily. 


And shall we not similarly say, my good sir, that men 
when injured become worse with respect to the excellence 
of men? 


Certainly. 
But is not justice a human excellence? 
This too is necessary. 


And so, my friend, those of mankind who are injured 
must necessarily become more unjust? 


It seems so. 


Are men skilled in music able to make others less 
musical by the art of music? 


That's impossible. 


Nor can men skilled in horsemanship make others less 
so by the exercise of their art of horsemanship? 


Nor that either. 
But can just men by the exercise of justice make others 


unjust? Or in general good men make others bad by the 
exercise of their goodness? 


But that is impossible. 


For it is not, I think, the function of heat to make a 
thing cold, but of the opposite? 


Yes. 

Nor of dryness to make a thing moist but the opposite? 
Certainly. 

Nor of the good man to injure but the opposite? 

It appears so. 

And the just man is good? 

Assuredly. 


Then it is not the function of a just man, Polemarchus, 
to injure a friend or anyone else, but the function of his 
opposite the unjust man. 


We may pass by some of the more obvious fallacies 
of Socrates’ argument—the teleological assumption that 
everything has one single function and therefore one 
single excellence. And "he equally questionable ten- 
dency to make of justice the function and the excel- 
lence of an individual man rather than an expression 
of human relations and the distribution of external 
goods. But it is of interest to notice that this principle 
is expressly discarded in the fifth book when Plato 1s 
talking of the institutions of the ideal state. Of all 
lesen institutions and arrangements, Plato finds it 
necessary to discuss great detail only those which 
pertain to war. In fact in the fourth book he had ex 
plicitly dismissed the necessity of making any detailed 
prescriptions about manners or morals or “he details of 


commercial intercouse (425 C), if only the state 1s in 


the hands of xadoi xaya0oi trained in the Platonic 
system of education to cling to tradition gwryptav tev 
vonov (425 E). But in the fifth book he describes in 
great detail the education of his ‘Guardians’ for war- 
fare and lays down detailed instructions about the way 
they are to behave in warfare (468ff. ). He even goes 
to the point of pleading for a cessation of strife between 
Hellenes and its intensifications against barbarians 


D 
(470 C ff.). 

It is apparent that this position is in patent contra 
diction with that taken by Socrates in the first book. 
Whether we like it or not war does involve doing in- 
jury to someone and one cannot defend at the same 
time the notion of pacifism as a universal ethical im 
— and at the same time argue that there may be 

1 just war. It is not necessary in order to resolve the 
contradictions in Socrates’ position to argue as some 
have done that the first book represents Socrates and 
the later books Plato. Nor is it necessary to assume 
that the first book was written at a different time and 
for a different occasion from the rest of the Republic. 

The apparent contradiction will be resolved when 
one notices that in the first book Socrates’ defense of 
absolute values is a weapon directed against the ‘tyrants’ 
who were (as it is now widely recognized) the spokes. 
men and leaders of the mercantile democracy. 


But do you know, said I, whose doctrine I think it is 
which holds that it is just to benefit friends and to in- 
jure enemies? 

Whose? he said. 

{ think it is the doctrine of Periander or Perdiccas or 


Xerxes or Ismenias of Thebes or some other wealthy man 
who is thought to possess great power. 


(A significant list—two ‘barbarians’ and two Greck 


‘tyrants.’ ) 


On the other hand in the later books Plato is speak- 
ing of the institutions of the idealized aristocratic state. 
And then war is not only good, but in a sense the 


highest good and every attention must be given to the 
careful training of the ‘Guardians’ for its effective pur 
suit. In other words the flirtacion with absolute values 
which marks the first book is a handy weapon to use 
taken up when it suits 


against the ‘democracy’ to be 
casually aside 


aristocratic purposes and to be laid as 
when it has served its turn. 


A. D. WINSPEAR 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Lovers of Sights and Sounds 


It is greatly to Plato's credit that many of his philo- 
sophieal opponents, even down to the present time, 
have been able to find in his works a statement of their 
own views. The Epicureans, for example, who differed 
from Plato in almost all their doctrines, could clarify 
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their own views and indicate their opposition to him by 
identifying themselves with some point of view that 
Plato presented, but did not accept. To the familiar 
instances of this Epicurean procedure in problems of 
religion and ethics I wish to add one bearing on that 
important topic In Plato's philosophy, the theory of 
Ideas. 

In Republic 475ff. Plato contrasts the lovers of truth 
with the lovers of sights and sounds, pointing out that 
the former have knowledge of the Ideas, but the latter 
have merely opinions about perceptible objects. The 
former are philosophers, the latter are not. Epicurus 
used this passage as a means of showing pointedly his 
antipathy to the theory ot Ideas. H«¢ declared that 
the wise man is a lover of sights and sounds, one who 
delights more than anyone else in a Dionysian spec 
tacle, but who cannot cndure to hear a discourse on 
poetry or art (Frag. 20 Usener—Plutarch, Moralia 
1095 C). 

The Opposition of doctrine between Plato and Epi 
curus 1s emphasized by similarities of expression. In 
Plato of re yap diAdobedpoves T® KatapavOaverv 


, , ; a , \ , 
XalpovTes Ol TE diAnKoot Ol TpOs pev Aoyous 
, 7 
mrepifeovor TOLS 


Epicurus, as quoted 


éxovtes ovx ay €OédAorev €ADeiv 
Avovvaios (Republic 475 D). 

paraphrased (we can’t be sure which) by Plutarch, de 
clares the wise man to be grAobéwpov Kal yalpovTa 
Tap’ OvTiwobv ETEepoy Gkpodpaor Kai Oedpact Avovvoraxois, 
mpoBAnpacr de povarKois Kal KpLTLK@Y rr\odoyous 
Cntjpacw ovoe Tapa TOTOV did00s Xopav (Moralia 1095 
C). The similarities in these two passages could hardly be 
accidental, and one is tempted to suggest that Epicurus 
intended the verbal alterations (e.g. iAoBedpoves 

pirobewpor: Atvovvovaxois) as an outward 
symbol of the underlying difference in point of view. 


Pott De Lacy 


, 
Atovvet OLS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What’s in a Name? 

“Plato,” it seems, was a nickname. His real name 
was Aristocles. Now nicknames are usually taken oi 
given because they suggesi something characteristic of 
What aan “Plato” mean? Literally it 


Diogenes Laertius quotes from 


the person, 
means ‘broad, wide.’ 
several sources in an effort to imdicate that this im 
portant name had a very diflerent meaning. But the 
authorities do not agree as to the meaning! For in 
stance, we are told that Plato in his youth was some 
thing of an athlete, that he wrestled under the coach 
ing of a certain Ariston, an Argive wrestler. Hence it 
has been suggested that his prowess in this regard was 
such as to give rise to his nickname, 1.c. he was broad 
shouldered, broad-chested, “well-built” we would say. 
But others say that he got his name from the breadth 


of his literary style, or simply from the breadth of his 


forehead. Timon, the comic poet, makes a pun on his 
name; “Plato,” he says, “placed strange platitudes.” 
So far as the wrestling suggestion is concerned, it 1s 
questionable whether Diogenes had really first-hand 
information or whether he made an inference, as was 
his custom, from certain references in the Platonic 
dialogues where mention of wrestling appears. For in 
stance, in the Theaetetus there are allusions to wrest- 
ling, though in this instance it 1s verbal rather than 
physical wrestling that is being discussed. We know 
cnough of Diogenes’ method to wonder if perhaps he 
took such iuaene literally and concluded that, since 
Plato wrote about wrestling, he himself must have been 
a wrestler. In any case, the background of the nick- 
name is obscure and what has probably happened 1s 
that after Plato became famous, certain journalistic 
chroniclers dug up or even fabricated appropriate 
legends concerning his name. 


Hucu THomson Kerr, JR. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Forms in the Active World 


There is a tendency among students, especially, per- 
haps, those who depend upon translations for their 
knowledge of Plato, to overlook the connection, slight 
but exceedingly important, between the Forms and 
can be established by even 
the briefest survey. of the dialogues. 


motion. This connection 


In the Phaedo (81a4-5, 80a-b) the Forms are called 
divine, and the ruling function of the divine is empha- 
sized. The Sympesium (210a4-212a7) represents the 
Form of the Beautiful, the Phaedrus (246arff.) all the 
Forms, as the ebject of desire and effort. The point is 
reiterated in the simile of the line 6.509d6-511e5) and 
the educational system in the Republic. This aspect of 
the Forms is emphasized in the simile of the sun (Re- 
public 6.506¢3-5ogb10) which demonstrates that the 
Form of the Good possesses the power of being known, 
of arousing desire, and of acting as a goal. The con 
tradiction between the immobility and the intelligibility 
of the Forms, posed in the Parmenides, is faced in the 
Sophist (248c7ff.) when the Stranger points out that, 
as the Forms are known by quyy, ‘they are capable of 
being acted upon and so are not quite intpassive. There 
follows a discussion (250a7-259b6), treating rest, mo 
tion and being as Forms, which shows that some Forms 
can participate in others, and all participate in Being 
and Other. 

The Forms as models reappear in the Timacus. (30c2- 
31b3 ctc.), and Plato here uses the term {gov for the 
model of the cosmos, and {Ga for the Forms of living 
creatures, underlining the need for some kind of life 
in the Forms. Moreover, the description of the making 


of the World yuyy (35a1-b3, 3742-4. See G. M. A. 
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Grube, “The Composition of the World-Soul in 
Timaeus 35a-b,” CPh 37 [1932] 80-2) shows thar 
Wyn) has in its Forms and particulars. As Cornford 
points out (Plato's Cosmology, London 1937, 63-4), 
Wey diffets from Form in being itself in motion and 
having intelligence, and represents a third kind of 
existence between Forms and particulars, and sharing 
in each. This 1s supported by the Philebus (23coff.) 
where yyy acts as the link between the Forms, 76 
mépas, and the particulars, TO [ULKTOV- Finally, the 
Demiurge, the active principle of the Timacus, 1s mosi 
plausibly identified with woxn (C irube, Plato’s Thought, 
London 1935, 162-71), again establishing a direct con- 
nection between the Forms and action. 

Even this brief survey illustrates the continual con 
tradiction in Plato’s mind. The Forms must be eternal 


and impassive, for in that lies their value as objects of 


knowledge as opposed to the changing objects of sense. 
But their being objects of knowledge eliminates their 
umpassivity and, besides, unless there is some connection 
between Forms and particulars, the former lose their 
value as factors in explaining the universe and knowl- 
edge. This connection Plato tried to make, first, by in- 
sisting on the intelligibility of the Forms, the supreme 
objects of knowledge, and their ability to cause desire 
and effort. Then he saw that some of the Forms must 
participate in others, an introduction of a sort of motion 
and power into the Forms. Finally, he came to regard 
the yxy, which contained some Forms in its compo- 
sition and shared in some of the general attributes of 
Form, as the link between the two worlds of Being and 
becoming. 
ELIZABETH Gwyn CASKEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





REVIEWS 


The Greek Political Experience. Studies in Honor 
of William Kelly Prentice. x, 252 pages, frontis- 


piece, 3 maps. Princeton University Press, Prince- 


ton 194! $3 

This is a series of thirteen sketches, together with an 
“Epilogue,” of different aspects of the political experi 
ence of the Greeks by students and associates of Pro- 
fessor Prentice, honoring him upon the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. The titles of the several studies 
are in general so broad and the treatment so limited 
that they can do little more than lightly touch the 
fastigia rerum. 

(The opening chapter on “The People and the Value 

Their Experience” by Norman T. Pratt, Jr. appears 

to Pv this value chiefly in the very wide diversity of 
the political experiments of the Greeks, diversity due 
largely to the Greek willingness to give political form 
to any and every political theory; ail to the fact that 
“Phenomena are rendered the more observable by the 
relatively small scale of the political stage.” J. Penrose 
Harland in “Kingship to Democracy” outlines the 
period of kingship and the development of democracy 
in Athens to 480 B.c. “Democracy at Athens” is . 
cussed in fourteen pages by George M. Harper, Jr. B 
D. Meritt writes the chapter on “Athens and the Delian 
League.” His valuable studies in this period give special 
significance to his conclusions. “Socialism at Sparta’’ is 
presented by P. R. Coleman-Norton, who pays his re- 
spects to the Spartan system by the statement: “Reg- 
mentation had made men, indeed, iron men, but men 
without morals and men without manners.” Malcolm 
MacLaren, Jr. contributes the chapter on “Tyranny.” 
The subject of “Federal Unions” is presented by Charles 
Alexander Robinson, Jr. The reviewer cannot share his 
critcism of an ancient League if it had no Assembly of 
all citizens. True that the lack of an Assembly was 


“undemocratic” in the eyes of the Greeks; but emphasis 
upon that element in the constitution of a League set 
a very definite limit upon its membership. His chapter 
closes with the often- repeated lament: “Had not Rome 
intervened, however, the Greeks might ultimately have 
given the Mediterranean world not only a common 
culture, but also a form of government ensuring unity, 
freedom and permanence.” The reviewer has never 
been able to see where in the political history of Greece 
down to 146 B.c. one could find encouragement for 
such a hope. 

O. W. Reinmuth writes the chapter on “Alexander 
and the World-State.”’ The treatment is measured and 
just, in the light of the most recent discussions of 
Alexander. John V. A. Fine contributes the chapter 
on “The Antigonids,” a line whose rulers in general 
deserved a better fate than the times made possible. In 
“Ptolemaic Egypt: A Planned Economy” Sherman 
LeRoy Wallace presents an excellent overview of what 
the Hellenic head of a state could do by way of organi- 
zation when he was dealing with a docile people and 
was not restricted by the procedures of democratic in- 
sututions. Glanville Downey “The Seleucids: The 
Theory of Monarchy” confines his discussion to the 
relationship between the ruler and the city-states of his 
realm and especially to the official deity of the king as 
it operated in this relationship. The significance of this 
aspect of Seleucid government for the Roman Empire 
is generally recognized. David Magie contributes the 
chapter on “The Political Status of the Independent 
Cities of Asia Minor in the Hellenistic Period.” He 
confines his discussion to the question how far the 
cities in this period actually enjoyed the rights which 
are associated with independent states. He finds that 
there is no evidence that the Seleucid rulers exacted a 
fixed annual tribute; and that the policy of Rome was 
generous down to the Mithridatic wars. In “The Ideal 
Senses of Plato and Aristotle” the effort is made by 
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Whitney J. Oates “to demonstrate that Plato and 
Aristotle believed fundamentally in the essence of 
democracy” (193). One would expect at the outset a 
clear definition of democracy but that is not given. We 
gather, however, that the essence of democracy con- 
sists in the assumption of “the dignity and worth of 
the individual” and in “the education of free inquiry” 
(212). Oates stresses the view of Plato and Aristotle 
that the well-being of one class should not be gained 
at the expense of any other; and it is implicit in his 
discussion that this is also a fundamental principle of 
democracy. An “Epilogue” is contributed by Allan 
Chester Johnson who sums up the series of studies with 
the closing sentence of the book: “From Greek political 
experience this much 1s clear: no state can endure if it 
is based on principles of self-sufficiency, racial arro- 
gance, glorified militarism and_ ruthless exploitation 
whether of serf or of slave or of subject people.” 

The Frontispiece is an excellent picture of Professor 
Prentice, and the Index by Holmes V. Dennis, III ap- 
pears to be adequate. There are three maps, of dubious 
value, taken from The Cambridge Ancient History. 
It is gratifying to note throughout oe essays an aware- 
ness on the part of the contributors of the political 
theories and practices which are abroad in our own day. 


C. H. OLDFATHER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Kizzuwatna and the Problem of ee Geo- 
graphy. By Atsrecut Goetze. xi, 86 pages, 1 
map. Yale University Press, New “eee 1940 (Yale 
Oriental Series, Researches, Volume XXII) $2.50 


Hittite history—and all that this means to classical 
history—cannot be appreciated without an adequate 
knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor as repre- 
sented in the Hittite royal archives. Now the pivotal 
place in Hittite geography i is occupied by the country 
of Kizzuwatna. One school of orientalists, initiated by 
Winckler and aggressively championed by Forrer, 
would equate Kizzuwatna with Pontus. A rival school, 
started by Sidney Smith, would make Cilicia an essen- 
tial part of Kizzuwatna. Caught between these funda- 
mentally opposed views and tangentially affected by 
the controversy is a third group which holds that 
Cilicia is to be equated with ancient Arzawa; if this be 
true, Kizzuwatna cannot have comprised Cilicia. Need- 
less to add, the location of numerous cities and coun- 
tries listed in the Hittite records depends on the solu- 
tion of the Kizzuwatna problem; hence its importance 
to eastern geography in general. 

Goetze advocates the position that Kizzuwatna in- 
cluded Cilicia and extended beyond it towards the 
northeast. This conclusion is supported by a wealth of 
data, historical, political, geographic and linguistic. All 
relevant texts have been reéxamined and the most 
significant of these are given in full in the present 





monograph. The reader will be especially grateful for 
the full text and discussion of the celebrated Kizzu- 
watna letter (KBo I 14) which mentions iron, and 
which constitutes an important iron in the fire of the 
Pontic theory. When he has examined the evidence 
carefully he will have to agree with the author that the 
reference to the metal has no bearing on the northerly 
location of the country, whereas the internal evidence 
of the letter strongly supports a location adjacent to 
Syria. 

Corroborative evidence is plentiful. Its cumulative 
force 1s very impressive. Place-names, deities, and_per- 
sonal names of Kizzuwatna are largely Hurrian, thus 
representing the same stock that is known to us from 
northern and central Syria. We have also one Amorite 
name, which is natural enough on the supposition that 
Kizzuwatna bordered on Syria, but would be inex- 
plicable in Pontus. The city of Kummanni (Comana) 
can be shown to belong to the northern and not the 
southernmost part of Kizzuwatna, which again pre- 
cludes the Pontic hypothesis. Finally, topographical in- 
dications from itineraries and land-deeds once again 
dictate a Syrian orientation. It follows, therefore, that 
Kizzuwatna extended to the southern sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, since a seacoast is explicit in the texts. Inas- 
much as both Tarsha (Tarsus) and Ataniya (Adana) 
can be plausibly placed within Kizzuwatna, this land- 
name must have included Cilicia. Arzawa has to be 
placed, accordingly, farther west while the eastern 
border was provided by the Hurri land, at the bend of 
the Euphrates. 

It is hardly necessary to go into further detail at 
this time. On several minor points the reviewer would 
modify some of Goetze’s statements, but such changes 
would in no way affect the author's conclusions. On 
the contrary, they are likely to lend them additional 
support. But an exposition of these minutiae has to be 
reserved for a strictly oriental journal. 

E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Literary Quotation and Allusion in Lucian. 
By Frep Water HouseHoLper, JR. xu, 103 pages. 
King’s Crown Press, New York 1941 Lithographed $2 


Lucian, like all representatives of the Second So- 
phistic, loved to show his literary erudition by frequent 
and apt use of quotation and allusion. This tendency 
has often been analyzed and catalogued, but never with 
such diligence and completeness as by Dr. Householder 
in this Columbia dissertation. A list of Lucian’s citations 
and references, arranged alphabetically by authors, 
covers forty pages and should prove a very convenient 
index for students of the period or for those who are 
interested in the history and influence of a particular 
classical author. With few exceptions (and these all 
in the Pro Lapsu, Macrobii and Quomodo historia 
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conscribenda sit) the writers cited or mentioned are 


Hellenistic or earlier—a consistent neo-sophistic ten 
dency. There are nearly five hundred appearances of 


Homer, seventy-six of Plato, and approximately fifty 


each of Euripides, Herodotus, Hesiod and Thucydides 

The second half of Dr. Householder’s dissertation 
consists of three appendices. The first of these com 
prises a series of statistical tables, summarizing, for ex 
ample, the types of composition in which Lucian’s 
quotations occur and the length of each quotation in 
relation to its type and giving a meticulously adjusted 
comparison of frequencies in other imperial authors. 
The second appendix is an analysis of the evidence 
afforded bv these tables for the authors read in the 
school curriculum and for Lucian’s own reading and 
study. The last appendix, entitled Lucian’s Education, 
could profitably have been integrated with the second. 
It contains a summary of the course of studies in the 
imperial school system, especially of rhetorical training 
as evidenced in Lucian and other sources, and concludes 
with a brief reconstruction of Lucian’s educational 
career. 

This monograph 1s published by the King’s Crown 
Press which, according to a prefatory note, 1s “a divi 
sion of Columbia University Press organized for the 
purpose of making certain scholarly material available 
at a minimum cost. Toward that end the publishers 
have adopted every reasonable economy except such 
as would interfere with a legible format.” The format 
is more than legible; it is unusually neat and attractive. 
And though ° ‘the usual editorial attention of Columbia 
University Press” is missing, the methods of citation 
and punctuation are everywhere uniform, and there are 
few typographical errors. The only serious misprint 1s 
q for a at the top of page 23 (q 1s used by the author 
to indicate that all references on the page are direct 
quotations; a that they are allusions). 


BarBaRA P. McCartHy 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman 
Plays. By JAMEs EMERSON PHILLIPS, JR. ix, 230 
pages. Columbia University Press, New York (Co 
lumbia University Studies in English and Compara 


tive Literature, No. 149) $2 75 


This volume is intended primarily for the Shak« 
speare specialist, but it may also interest the classicist 
and the general reader. The classicist may wish to con 
sider a new interpretation of Shakespeare’ s Greek and 
Roman plays, and the general reader will find the means 
to a fuller understanding of the dramatist’s art. 


In Phillips’ view, Shakespeare went to Greek and 
Roman history for illustrations of the dominant political 
concept of his time, that of the corporate state. Like 
his contemporaries, Shakespeare believed strongly in 


monarchy and in a body politic graded by vocations 
and degrees a hierarchal society, in other words—with 
each element in the state working for the material and 
spiritual welfare of the whole. These two points were 
always stressed in Tudor political discussion: that 
monarchy is superior to either aristocracy or democracy 
as a form of government; and that every person in the 
state must function in the calling for which God i 
tended him. Shakespeare's thinking on these topics 
was in line with that of his age. 

Regarded in this light, the two Greek plays demon- 
strate the social corruption that results when any rank 
or vocation neglects its proper functioning. In Troilus 
and Cressida it is Achilles’ refusal to engage in his 
soldierly vocation that breeds dissension in the camp 
of the Greeks and threatens the Greek cause with fail 
ure. In Timon of Atheas, similarly, the state is brought 
Into jcopardy by the selfishness of its leaders, who, in 
lookine to their own interests rather than to the inter 
ests of the state, alienate both Timon and Alcibiades, 
who a are needed for the welfare of Athens. The charge 
against Achilles is that he wilfully refused to function: 
against the Athenian senators, that they functioned 
badly. 

The three Roman plays, Phillips thinks, may b« 
viewed as a cycle in which Shakespeare seeks to prove 
that a state best fulfills 
rule. Coriolanus, for example, shows the evil result of 


purpose under monarchic 


yielding power to ~ plebeians, who, in Tudor eyes, 
are unfit to exercise They are stupid, emotional, an 

‘asy prey for any ecenaa who cares to flatter them. 
On the other hand, the play also shows the need fox 
benevolence on the part of the ruler. Lacking all sym- 
pathy for the plebeian class, whom he causes to hate 
him, Coriolanus can neither win the consulship not 
bring peace to the city. Thus the whole state suffers 
from a twofold imperfection i in its structure. 

Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra continue 
the theme, contrasting monarchy with aristocratic rule. 
In Julius Caesar the political and social stability that 
came in with Caesar's dictatorship give way to chaos 
and civil war as soon as Caesar is murdered and power 
is returned to the Senate. The order of events ts re 
versed in Antony and Cleopatra. There the divided rule 
of the triumvirs has brought the empire to the verge 
of dissolution, and it is not until Octavius makes good 
his absolute control that peace is secured and Rome 
enters upon her golden age. Once again aristocracy 
has been found wanting, and monarchy stands out as 
the only adequate system of government. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Phillips’ thesis 1s 
borne out by the evidence. His analysis not only throws 
needed light on the plays in question, but offers further 
proof of Shakespeare's ability to present ideas in dra- 
matic form. Phillips recognizes, as we all must, that the 


political background of these plays should not be given 
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undue importance; it still comes second to the human 
story. But it is well for us to know that this back- 
ground is no chance investiture, no dab of local color, 
but a concrete setting forth of a fully-formed and con- 
sistent political ideal. 

PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Greece Fights. The People Behind the Front. Edit- 
ed by Homer W. Davis. 96 pages, 2 illustrations. 
American Friends of Greece, New York 1942 $1 
It was a few days after the German occupation of 

Athens. Two ragged demobilized Greek soldiers, part 
of the valiant little army that had held the Italians at 
bayonet point for months, stopped at the Hon. Lincoln 
MacVeagh’s automobile, parked in front of the Amert- 
can consulate at Athens. Without a word to each other, 
without any sign of embarrassment, one after the other, 
they stepped up to the small American flag flying from 
the fender of the car, took it in their hands and kissed 
it, then walked away. 

This story, related by the Minister, is one of many 
which symbolize the a adoration of a 
broken, freedom-loving people for Their desperate 
protest against Axis tyranny is for ns moment lost. 
Today the plight of the Greeks is a horrible nightmare 
in a world of nightmares. When the small group of 
Americans—among them, Rodney Young, Homer W. 
Davis, Ernest W. Riggs, Shirley H. Weber—left 
Athens some months tl the German occupation, 
conditions in Greece had already reached an unbeliev- 
able depth in human misery. But today such news as 
comes to us indicates that the bottom has not yet been 


reached. “I would have you day by day fix your eyes 
upon the greatness of Athens,” Pericles said. There 
are not many today who would not rather shield their 
eyes from the sight of men dying in the streets, of 
children swollen from starvation, of women standing 
for long hours before food stores that have little food 
to sell. 

One of the observers records an example of Nazi 
ony. The mayor of Athens, protesting the wholesale 
theft of food by the invaders, received the reply “You 
Greeks are in Paradise. No one is falling in the streets 
from hunger. In Poland, one and a half million people 
starved to death.” 


When you read this book, you will be- filled with 
rage and sadness—rage against a world which even a 
year ago tolerated such inhumanity, and sadness for 
the extraordinary courage of a little people fighting 
against a pitiless gang of enemies who profess a love 
for Greek culture, a culture whose ideal was liberty. 


This notice is not a review. It is an appeal to all to 
read the poignant accounts of seventeen Americans all 
of whom worked feverishly under the most difficult 
conditions to help their Greek friends. It is an appeal 
to all to purchase the book so that the fund which 
many are helping to create may be augmented to the 
end that some day we may prove to the Greeks that 
their trust in us and in liberty was not misplaced.' 
Here is a simple way for us to show sympathy for a 
people for whom, in the words of Leland Stowe, “free- 
dom is the breath of life itself, and death—just an 
episode.” 

Buuma L. Trew 
HUNTER COLLEGE 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted % Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


Microfilm 4 photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained through Bibliofilm Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; film copying 
from hooks and serials is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Archilochus. Jacosy. The Date of Archilochus. 
A re-examination of the literary evidence and criticism 
of Blakeway’s seventh-century dating. Jacoby would 
place the floruit of Archilochus ca. 680-640 B.c. The 
eclipse referred to by the poet would then be that of 
648 rather than the one of 711, and the Lelantine War 
in Euboia, if F3 really refers to it at all, must be 
brought down to the middle of the seventh century. 
CQ 35 (1941) 97-109 (W. Wallace) 


Caesar. ALFONS Kurress. Zum Balbusbrief des 
Hirtius. Would print comparentibus (sic A; com- 
parantibus BC, cohaerentibus editt. p. Schneider) in sec- 
ond sentence of preface to B. G. 8. The sense: “I have 


continued Caesar’s Commentarii de Bello Gallico and 
joined to these the De Bello Civili, for no complete edi- 
tion of these two works has as yet bee available.” 


PhW 61 (1941) 128 (Plumpe) 


Callimachus. [Lupwic Frtcuter. Die Peuketier bei 
Kallimachos. From a recently (1934) discovered com- 
mentary to the Aitia of Callimachus we learn that in 
hook 4 he told the story of a certain Gaius, wounded in 
a duel with the commander of the Peucetii who were 
besieging Rome. This has been considered a reference 
to Horatius Cocles and the siege of Rome by Porsena. 
Friichtel points to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 4.56.3, 
where the fortitude of a certain Postumus in the pres- 
ence of his captor, a Peucetion, is recounted. The prin- 
cipals in both versions are the same: C. Mucius Scaevola 
(cf. Plut. Popl. 17.8) and Porsena. 

PhW 61 (1941) 189-90 (Plumpe) 


Euripides. [°. B. Ceaper. Resolved Feet in the Tri- 
meters of Euripides and the Chronology of the Plays. 
The admission of resolutions in the meter of Euripides 
and his contemporaries is analysed and used to shed 
light on chronological problems. Resolution becomes 





1Copies may be ordered at one dollar each from American 
Friends of Greece, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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more frequent, until the fourth-century reaction bars Puti rimskovo proniknoveniya uv Severnoe 


it entirely. 
CQ 35 (1941) 66-89 (W. Wallace) 
Sophocles. [:. B. Ceave.. The Division of Parts 
Among the Actors in Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloncus. The 
complex construction of this play has led some critics 
to suppose that Sophocles himself intended to introduce 
a fourth actor, and others to suggest that the three- 
actor rule did not exist in classical times though it was 
followed, from motives of economy, by the later, un 
subsidised, guilds. There are serious objections to both 
these hypotheses. The application of the three-actor rule 
to the Oedipus Coloneus has led most scholars to the 
solution of dividing the part of Theseus rather unsatis- 
factorily between two or three actors. This awkward- 
may be avoided by assuming the use of a 
Tapakopyynpa, 4 supernumerary who could, if necessary, 


ness 


sing or even speak a few lines but was in no sense a 
real actor, to impersonate Antigone (ca. 509 or 720- 
847) where the part consists largely of exclamations of 
excitement or grief, and Ismene (1099-1555 mute, 1670 
end) in a part that is entirely lyrical. The use of 
TapaKkopyynpa. is attested in antiquity, and had already 
been suggested by Teuffel for the Ismene part, but this 
still left Theseus to be divided between two actors. 

CQ 35 (1941) 139-47 (W. Wallace) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL, 


AYMARKD, ANDRE. La Mort d’Antiochos, Fils d’Antio- 
thos Ill Mégas. Etude de Chronologie. Discrepancy 
between Livy 35.15, which makes the date of the death 
193 z.c., and two cuneiform contracts which imply 192 
B.C. Livy’s evidence analyzed and its accuracy upheld 
against the later date accepted by Cavaignac. 

RPh 14 (1940) 89-109 (Taylor) 


Bewt, H. I. Anti-Semitism in Alexandria. ‘here is 
little evidence of anti-semitism in a racial or religious 
sense under the Ptolemies. Beginning under the early 
empire and continuing until the virtual extinction of the 
Jewish colony in Alexandria in 412-415, animosity 
against the Jews resulted in the main from the intense 
opposition of the Alexandrians to Roman rule and their 
hatred of the Jews, the “good boys” of the Roman state 
who were granted certain privileges as a class: a council 
of elders, separate archives and law courts and other 
concessions to their religion. 


IRS 31 (1941) 1-18 


3ONNER, Ropert J. The Use of Hemlock for Capital 
Punishment. Hemlock was introduced into Athens in 
the latter half of the fifth century, though not by the 
Thirty, under whose rule the earliest known such execu- 
tions were carried out. Passages in Aristophanes’ Frogs 
(123-6, 1050f.), produced in 405, display a knowledge 
of the effects of hemlock poisoning that could scarcely 
be gained from casual cases of suicide. 


HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 299-302 
Dvyakov, V. N. 


STUDIES 


(Reinmuth ) 


(Charney ) 


Drevnyaya Tavrika do rimskoy okku 


patsu. A survey of ancient Taurica before the time of 
the Roman occupation, drawn largely from = ancient 
writcrs 

VDI 8 (1939) 72-86 (McCracken) 


Okkupatsiya Tavriki Rimom v I vw. n. e 
Koman occupation of Taurica in the first century A.p 
Continuation of Dyakov’s article on ancient Taurica 
before the Roman occupation (VDI 12-13 [1940] 71-88) 
With a plan of the remains at Ay-Todor. 


VDI 14 (1941) 87-97 (McCracken) 


Prichernomore: Pont i Meziya. Account of the various 
steps in the Roman penetration north (sic) of the 
Black Sea: Pontus and Moesia. Continues his article on 
ancient Taurica in the pre-Roman period (VDI 8 [1939] 
72-86). 
VDI 12-13 (1940) 71-88 
GRATSIANSKIY, N. DP. Sistema poley wu rimlyan_ po 
traktatam zemlemerov. ‘The system used by the Ro- 
mans for surveying land as found in the agrimensores, 


VDI 10 (1940) 52-69 (McCracken) 


Ivanov, Y. A. Zagovor Katiliny i evo sotsialnaya baza., 
The Catilinarian conspiracy and its social basis. The 
conspiracy was a symptom of the increasing ruin of the 
old system of Roman government. It proved to be a 
prologue to the events of fifty years which brought forth 
the dictatorship of the Caesars. Where Catiline failed, 
the younger and wiser Caesar succeeded because he 
learned from Catiline. 
VDI 10 (1946) 69-81 


LARSEN, J. A. O. The Price of Tiles at Delos from 
210 to 180 B.C. Heichelheim in his ‘Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte des Altertums’ wrongly took the price of single 
tiles to be the price of pairs and gave a dubious inter- 
pretation of their relation to wages. Yet he would seem 
to be correct in his general picture of a favorable 
economic situation during the period. 


CPh 36 (1941) 156-66 (Sutherland) 


Morrison, J. S. The Place of Protagoras in Athenian 
Public Life. Vhe career of Protagoras is outlined, and 
his doctrine of a democracy led by the best-educated 
citizen traced in literature of the period. (Herodotus 
3.80, where the Persians debate on the best form of 
government and decide in favor of enlightened mon- 
archy; and the Antigone, where Creon’s mistake is in 
not continuing to act in accordance with the will of the 
people). It is probable that, having left Athens as a 
result of the deerce of Diopithes in 430, he returned in 
422 when an attempt was being made to make Alcibiades 
a leader of the state in the Periclean tradition; this is 
reflected in Euripides’ Supplices, where Theseus is 
called the young and noble shepherd of a free people, 

is represented, like Alcibiades, as in the act of 
making peace with Argos. The attack upon and subse- 
quent exile of Protagoras would follow Alcibiades’ de 
feat in the election of 418, or his final disgrace in 415, 
dates which have already been shown to be probable for 
the termination of Protagoras’ career. 
CQ 35 (1941) 1-16 (W. Wallace) 

VaLMIN, NATAN. Messapisches in Messenien. Many 
place-names of Messenia, handed down from prehistoric 
times, resemble names in the extreme south of Italy. A 
number of such correspondences are analysed, and the 
method is proposed for a more extended study of cul- 


(McCracken) 


(McCracken ) 


and 


tural and linguistic relationships between prehistoric 
Greece and Italy. 
APAT'MA 491-9 (Salyer) 


Vieper, R. Y. Vogniknovenie Khristianstva. The 
origin of Christianity with discussions of (1) the errors 
of the rationalistic school; (2) the problem of the early 
Christian literature; and (3) the Didache XII Aposto 


lorum. 

VDI 14 (1941) 64-86 (McCracken) 
Vou, S. K istortt drermevo Khorezma. On the his- 

tory of ancient Khorezma. Cites a long passage in 

Arabic. 

VDI 14 (1941) 192-6 (McCracken) 
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